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CHAPTER XI. 


Commentary continued : second volume.— Discussion between the English and French 
Mathematicians : Mr. B’s criticisms.—Errors in La Place, in regard to the earth, 
§c.—Third volume: motions of the moon.—Fourth volume: many errors discov- 
ered in it.—Halley’s comet.—Curious phenomena of capillary attraction. 


In the second volume of the Commentary, Mr. Bowditch makes very co- 
pious notes, in which he quotes from all the chief mathematicians of Europe. 
He stands as critic between two of the most powerful mathematicians of the 
age,—Messrs. Ivory and Poisson,—the former an Englishman, the latter a 
Frenchman, and in reference, likewise, to a subject which would seem to 
be of very difficult criticism ; namely, the revolution of a mass of fluid. 
And he not merely agrees with Monsieur Poisson, but, by a very simple 
illustration, proves the total inaccuracy of Mr. Ivory’s views. I well re- 
member the earnestness with which he studied this subject. Day after 
day, he returned to the task of finding out some ‘‘ simple case,”’ with which 
to prove to the satisfaction of others the truth of the principle. At length, 
when he did discover it, he jumped up in ecstacy, and, rubbing his hands and 
forehead with delight, exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 have got it !”’ 

Mr. Bowditch in this volume points out five errors or omissions made 
by La Place, some of which are very important. One refers to the form 
of our earth, and had been previously communicated to the Academy. 
There is another, of some moment, relative to the time occupied in the rev- 
olution of one of Saturn’s rings, La Place having made it longer than was 
true. 

Finally, on the subject of the motion of the earth about its centre of 
gravity, he points out an error, in which La Place gives to two numbers 
only one third of their true value. 

Upon the third volume, occupied as it is with the motions of the planets 
and of the moon, and with all the phenomena accompanying these, Mr. 
Bowditch shows much learning, and his power of bringing together all mod- 
ern science. As in the previous volume, he labors without fear upon sub- 
jects treated of with much earnestness by La Place, Poisson, and Ponte- 
coulant, in France, and Plana, in Italy. 

On the theory of the moon, a very difficult and interesting subject, Mr. 
B. gives very copious notes, and the volume terminates with an appendix 
of more than two hundred and fifty pages, in which he gives the history of 
modern astronomy, in reference to the calculations of the movements of 
planets and comets. In this, he speaks of Doctor Olbers and M. Gauss. 
The former, from having discovered three of the seven planets and com- 
ets noticed since eighteen hundred, is called ‘ the fortunate Columbus of the 
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Heavens.’ The latter is one of the most remarkable men in the world, for 
the rapidity with which he is able to perform the most tedious and trouble- 
| some calculations. 
Hf We come now to the last volume, in printing the thousandth page of 
:& which, he died. It was the most difficult to him of the whole, and probably 
A will raise him higher in the estimation of the scientific world, than either of 
ag the others. In the first place, | would remark, that, either from the diffi- 
lad culty of the subject, or from the carelessness of La Place, an unusual num- 
i ber of errors was discovered. No less than twenty-four errors or omissions 
ui are pointed out. Many of these seem insignificant, but often, as may be ; 
Pik supposed, they materially affect the calculation. — Most of them refer to the 

f derangements and the motions of Jupiter’s satellites, a subject which occu- 
js pies three hundred and fourteen pages of the volume. ‘lhe keenness of 
i his criticism is again perceived upon a subject in dispute between Plana 
ag and La Place, and Mr. B. points out one mistake, and Poisson, another, 

Aid whereby Mr. Plana’s views are proved to coincide entirely with La Place’s, 
tit instead of being opposed to them. 

I find a note upon Halley’s comet, to which I alluded, as presenting a 
grand spectacle in our western sky, a few years since, and I cannot forbear 
mentioning the coincidence. Mr. Bowditch, when making his notes upon the 
subject of the motions and revolution of comets, speaks of Halley’s comet, 
and mentions all that is known about it, and its probable appearance. ‘This 
note was prepared some time before it was printed. It terminates thus : 

‘* Since writing the preceding part of this note, the comet has again ap- 

peared, and, at the time of printing this page, is visible in the heavens, not far 
distant from the place corresponding to the elements of Mr. Pontecoulant. 

The book and work, so far as Mr. B. is concerned, finishes with the most 
curious and dificult subject of capillary attraction, or that power whereby a 
liquid arises in narrow tubes beyond the level of the fluid outside, as we see 
familiarly in sponges, and cloths, and hollow pieces of glass. You may think 
this subject of little moment ; yet La Place thought it more curious than al- 
most any other, and he calls the attention of mathematicians to it, with much 
earnestness. You would scarcely suppose that the dewdrop, that glitters 
on the grass in the morning, would suggest ideas to the philosopher about 
the formation of a planet: yet so it is. ‘The same laws, which govern the 
gathering together of the bright drops of water, have bound together the 
particles of our earth. Of course, such a subject would call forth the best 
minds. After La Place, came Gauss, whose results were similar to those 
of La Place. But, in 1831, Mr. Poisson, the first mathematician now living,* 
of whom we have already spoken frequently, put forth a work, wherein he 
pretends to have produced many new views on the subject, by taking into 
consideration certain particulars which La Place did not. Mr. Bowditch 
received this work while engaged in printing this volume. He ceased 
printing, and devoted six months or more to a thorough perusal of the new 
French work ; and the result has been, that he has proved that, without an | 
exception, unless where an evident error was made by La Place, the prin- 
ciples of this mathematician, when fairly carried out, would produce all the 
results which Monsieur Poisson has given in his new work ; thereby, in 
fact, putting aside entirely the new theory of capillary attraction, brought ‘ 
forward by the living philosopher. This is decidedly the most important { 
part of the work, so far as Mr. Bowditch is concerned. It will place him 











Ha much higher in the scale of mathematical rank. f 
a I would willingly give a further analysis, but I forbear. It was in cor- : 
if recting this, his noblest task, in the plenitude of his strength of intellect, 

i that he was destined to die. 


* Since this was written Poisson has died. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Sketch of the life of La Grange, the equal of La Place: love, Mr. B. had for this 
person’s character: comparison between him and La Place: also between him 


and Mr. Bowditch.—Conclusion of the Memoir. 


During this history, I frequently have spoken of different individuals ; but 
there is one, about whom little mention has been made, but of whom I would 

ive a slight sketch, inasmuch as his character resembles so much that of 
Mr. Bewditch ; and, moreover, his mind and heart were always regarded by 
the American mathematician with feelings of respect and love, such as he 
felt towards no other Philosopher. An equal, too, of La Place, it seems 
not improper to mention him, and I know you will excuse the slight inter- 
ruption in my story, when you perceive the reason of it. 

Joseph Louis La Grange, one of the most illustrious geometricians of 
modern times, was born at Turin, January 25, 1736. He was one of eleven 
children of parents who became very poor, so that Joseph had in early life 
to gain his own subsistence. When young, he devoted himself to the clas- 
sics, and read Latin constantly. At seventeen his taste for abstruse mathe- 
matics first showed itseli,and from this period he continued studying by him- 
self, without aid, and in two years he had acquired a knowledge of all mod- 
ern science, and began to correspond with the chief geometricians of the 
age. In 1755, he sent to Euler, then the greatest mathematician in the 
world, and residing in Berlin, an answer to a problem proposed by Euler, 
ten years before, tothe learned men of Europe, and which they had been una- 
ble tosolve. Meanwhile, he was appointed Professor of Mathematics at Tu- 
rin, at the age of nineteen years, and soon afterwards originated the acad- 
emy of sciences at that place ; and in their Memoirs he published papers, 
in which he not merely criticised Euler and D’Alembert, and other mathe- 
maticians, but brought forward some very curious new views of science, 
discovered by himself. Europe soon resounded with his praises, and he was 
chosen member of all the learned societies. In 1766, he was called to the 
court of Frederick the Great, of Prussia, to take the place of Euler, who 
was summoned by the Emperor of Russia to St. Petersburg. Frederick 
wrote to him thus: ‘‘Come to my court, for it is ight that the greatest 
mathematician in Europe should be near the greatest king.” He remain- 
ed there until Frederick died, and soon after that he was invited by the 
French government to come to Paris. From this time, with slight inter- 
ruptions, his fame continued to increase, aad every one delighted to honor 
him ; for his:labors did honor to his adopted country. One of the most 
beautiful compliments, perhaps, ever paid to man, was the message sent by 
the French government to the venerable father of La Grange, at Piedmont, 
when that country fell, by a revolution, under French influence. ‘‘Go,”’ 
said the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to his ambassador, ‘‘ go to the venerable 
father of the illustrious La Grange, and say to him, that, after the events 
that have just taken place, the French Government look to him as the first 
object of their interest.” The answer of the old man was touching : 
“This day is the happiest of my life, and my son is the cause of it 1” 
When Bonaparte came into power, new honors were showered upon him. 
But what was it that charmed Mr. Bowditch, in the character of La 
Grange ? It was the combination of a giant intellect with extreme mod- 
esty and simplicity, sincere love of truth, and almost feminine affections. 
He was a pure being, whose intellect equalled La Place’s, but who at 
the same time was full of the utmost gentleness and strict justice. He was 
at Berlin during the earlier part of La Place’s career in Paris. In after-life, 
the two were friends. Both were great geniuses ; were capable of the 
highest flights of thought, and of bringing down to the comprehension of 
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mankind the vast and wise laws impressed by God on the system of the 
universe. But La Place soiled his reputation by trifling political ambition. 
% La Grange stood aside, quiet and pleased with his own high thoughts; yet, if 
yl his fellows wished him to take upon himself any public duties, he took them 
i cheerfully, and as cheerfully resigned them. La Place courted honors ; La 
a Grange meekly received them. La Place had few to love him, for he 
ii stripped others of the fruits of their labors, to cover himself with their 
4m glory ; but in the heart of La Grange sat humility, justice, and philanthropic 
love. In fact, La Grange was full of the loftiest virtue and genius, while 
La Place had the latter, merely. Such were two men whose works Mr. 

' Bowditch read with the greatest pleasure. But he often spoke with great 

feeling of the noble traits in the character of La Grange. The features 
| ha and form of the head of Mr. Bowditch resembled those of the French as- 
| tronomer ; and I have often thought, that, as they resembled each other in 
ae countenance, so their dispositions and fortunes in life were more nearly 
in similar than is usual in this world. Both were born poor, and early had to 
i seek subsistence for themselves. Each devoted himself early to the science 
of mathematics ; and both became eminent in it. Love of truth, anda 
longing for it, every where, were strong traits in both ; order and regular- 
ity of life, and simplicity of food and regimen, belonged to them equally. 
Above all, a sincere reverence for goodness, for true modesty and delicate 
: refinement, and a deep respect for the female sex, were strikingly manifest 
in both. They were moderate in their desires. They had the highest 
good of humanity at heart. Both sought for quiet and retirement from the 
{ turmoil of life, in their ‘‘ peaceful mathematics.”’ As the lives of both were 
| beautiful, so was the serenity of their death scenes. I shall terminate this 
slight sketch of La Grange by a few details of his death. He was attacked 
about the end of March by a severe fever, and the symptoms soon became 
very alarming. He saw the danger he was in, but he preserved still his 
serenity of soul. ‘I am studying,” says he, ‘‘ what is passing within me, 
as if | were now engaged in some great and rare experiment.’’ On the 
eighth of April, his friends, Messrs. Lacepede, Monge, and Chaptal, visit- 
ed him, and, in a long conversation which he entered into with them, he 
showed that his memory was still unclouded, and his intellect as bright as 
ever. He spoke to them of his actual condition, of his labors, of his suc- 
cess, of the tenor of his life ; and expressed no regret at dying, except at 
the idea of being separated from his wife, whose kind attentions had been 
unremittingly bestowed upon him. He soon sunk, and died. Three days 
afterwards, his body was deposited in the Pantheon, as it is called, the 
great burial place for the renowned men of France ; and La Place, and his 
friend Lacepede, delivered their tributes of praise and admiration over his 
grave. So peaceful and calm was the death of him whose life I have been 
trying to place before you. 

Mr. Bowditch’s health had been generally good, though he never was 
robust. In 1808, he was dangerously ill, with a cough, and, by the advice 
of a physician, he took a journey. He first went towards Pawtucket and 
Providence ; thence westerly, through Hartford and New Haven, as far as 
Albany, and back again, across the interior of Massachusetts, as far as the 
fertile valley of the Connecticut river. Thence, passing upward, he crossed 
on the southern borders of Vermont and New Hampshire, to Newburyport, 
and back to Salem. This journey quite restored him, and he never suffered 
Hi from cough ; and very generally enjoyed good health, until his last illness. 
ig He sometimes continued, however, for a long while, without any complaint 











it of suffering ; for he was unwilling to trouble his friends with any detail of 
1 his illness. 

ie In 1834, his wife, with whom so many pleasant hours had been passed, 
i who had cheered him upward and onward, by her prudence, economy, and 


just pride in her husband’s fame, died. His heart was borne down by the 
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loss. She had been to him always a loving and atender wife ; faithful and 
true, even to the minutest points ; and now he was alone. With her, the 
real charm of life departed, and many sad hours would have been the con- 
sequence, if his sense of duty, and devotion to study, had not prevented 
them. He devoted himself now more closely to active engagements. He 
always spoke of his wife with extreme fondness, and sometimes his tears 
flowed atresh. She died, like a true woman, calm and even cheerful, and 
always cheering her beloved ones in their various paths of action. ‘There 
was a degree of sadness, which was perceptible only to his family, however, 
that settled upon Mr. Bowditch during the last four years of life, in conse- 
quence of this deprivation. 

In the latter part of summer and early days of autumn of 1837, he began 
to feel that he was losing strength, and had occasionally pains of great severi- 
ty. He continued his employments, however, without yielding to suflering. 
In January, 1838, he submitted to medical advice ; but it was of no avail. 
He sunk rapidly, under a severe and torturing disease, which, for the last 
fortnight of lite, deprived him of the power of eating, or even of drinking 
any thing, except a small quantity of wine and water. Until the last moment 
of his life, he was engaged in attending to the duties of the Life Office, and 
to the publication of his Commentary on the ‘ Mecanique Celeste.” During 
this time, after he lost the power of visiting State street, he used to walk 
into his library, and there sit down among his beloved books, and pass the 
hours in gentle conversation with his friends, of each one of whom he 
seemed very anxious to take a last farewell. He received them in succes- 
sion, during the forenoon ; and towards those whom he loved particularly, 
he showed his tenderness by kissing them when they met*and when they 
parted. His conversation with them was of the most elevated kind. He 
told them of his prospects of death, of his past life, and of his perfect calm- 
ness, and reliance on God. He spoke to them of his love of moral worth, 
«Talents without goodness I care little for,” said he to one of them. With 
his children he was always inexpressibly affectionate. ‘* Come, my dears,” 
said he, ‘‘I fear you will think me very foolish, but I cannot help telling 
you all how much [ love you ; for whenever any of you approach me, | feel 
as if I had a fountain of love which gushes out upon you.”’ He spoke to 
them, at the dead of night, when he awoke, pleasant as a little child, yet 
with the bright, clear mind of a philosopher. He told them of his life, of 
his desire always to be innocent, to be active in every duty, and in the 
acquirement of knowledge ; and then alluded to a motto that he had im- 
pressed upon his mind in early life, that a good man must have a happy 
death. On one of these occasions he said, ‘‘ 1 feel now quiet and happy, for 
[ think my life has been somewhat blameless.” 

It was on the fifteenth of March, 1838, that he was drawn for the last time 
into the library. On the next day he was confined to the bed. On that 
day a beautiful incident took place, which I cannot forbear to mention. He 
had called his daughter his Jasmine, and on this day, about twenty-four 
hours before his death, she obtained for him that delicate white flower. He 
took it, and kissed it many times. He then returned it, with these words : 
‘Take it, my love ; it is beautiful ; it is the queen of flowers. Let it be 
for you, for ever, the emblem of truth and of purity. Place it in your moth- 
er’s Bible, and by the side of La Place’s bust ; and to-morrow, if I am alive, 
{ will see it i“ 

On the morrow he died ; and on the next Sabbath he was laid quietly 
by the side of his wife, Mary. As his body was carried towards the spot, 
gentle snow-flakes fell upon it, fit emblems, they seemed to be, of his 


purity. 
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[We have found the following admirable article in a late number of the 
Boston Courier. That paper gives credit for it to the Salem Gazette. 
where it is said to have been published in September, 1823,—that is, sey- 
enteen years ago. The Courier says, ‘‘ We are not certain that it did not 
appear in this paper, {the Courier,| at a subsequent date.” Whether it 
had been before printed in the Courier, or not, no apology was necessary 
for its appearance, at this time. [t should be printed each year, in every 
newspaper in the country, and read every month, by each teacher, until the 
lesson of thoroughness which it inculcates is thoroughly learned.—Ep. | 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A SOLID AND A SUPERFICIAL EDUQA- 
TION. 


Mr. Eprror,—Much has been written in our newspapers and other jour- 
nals upon the subject of Education ; and the difference has often been 
pointed out between that really useful education, which is to be obtained 
only by a laborious study of original works, and those superficial acquire- 
ments, which constitute the whole stock of knowledge that is to be had 
without labor, and at second-hand, in too many of our fashionable board- 
ing-schools and showy academies,—establishments, by which well-disposed 
parents are so often disappointed, and promising children so often defraud- 
ed of the most precious period of their lives. But I do not recollect to have 
seen any publication, in which the utter insufficiency of those miserable 
trappings of knowledge is so forcibly exposed, as in the following amusing 
dialogue, which took place between that elegant foreign scholar, Ruhnke- 
nius, and a youth who was about to be placed under his tuition. The dia- 
logue, with the introductory remarks, is here translated from Wyttenbach’s 
entertaining ‘ Life of Ruhnkenius.’ Every parent, I am sure, will feel in 
all its force the delicate but cutting irony, and the unanswerable reasoning, 
which are alternately brought to bear upon a question of such vital impor- 
tance to his children ; and no parent will rise from the perusal of it, with- 
out forming a solemn resolution to be no longer deluded by patent projects 
and royal roads to useful learning, but content himself with that slow though 
sure process, which Nature points out in her other works, as well as in the 
development of her greatest work, man. The spongy mushroom will grow 
up and perish in a day ; while the solid and majestic oak requires an age 
to bring it to maturity. 


EXTRACT. 


Before Ruhnkenius was appointed to the office of a public teacher, he 
resided in the family of one of the principal men in the city. One evening 
they had, at supper, a man of wealth and rank, (more distinguished for his 
goodness of heart than for his abilities or learning,) who mentioned that he 
had a son at home, who was soon to go to the University ; and he inquired 
of Ruhnkenius what course of studies was there pursued. The latter, among 
other things, enumerated the study of history. ‘‘Oh, said the father, it 
will be unnecessary for my son to study history, as he knows that, now ; for 
I have two daughters, also, and I placed them and my son under a domes- 
tic teacher, or governess, as we call them ; and she is better acquainted 
with history than any professor.” Ruhnkenius, at that period of his life, 
whenever he wished to expose the ignorance of others, (especially of such 
aman as this.) was accustomed to make use of the Socratic irony ; but as 
he advanced in years, his native candor led him to content himself with 
merely setting people right, when they committed blunders. On this occa- 
sion he ironically replied, ‘‘ You are truly fortunate to possess such a treas- 
ure as this Governess ; you ought not, however, to have the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of such a learned teacher, but to use your influence with the Univer- 
sity to have her placed in a professor’s chair, for the benefit of the public at 
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large.”” ‘‘ Ah, you may joke,” replied the other ; ‘* but I declare to you it 
is the fact.” ‘*’Then,” said Ruhnkenius, * what part of history has your 
son learned, or from what author, or in what method ? ‘‘ Indeed,” said 
the father, ‘1 cannot inform you as to these points: ; for I learned history 
myself w hen I was young, and, as I have advanced in years, | have torgot- 
ten those things ; but I will send my boy to you, and he will satisfy you as 
to every thing.” 

Some days afterwards, this Governess’s chick appeared, fluttering his 
little wings, and chirping, and feeling much self-complacency at the thought 
of showing off his learning to so ce le ‘brated aman. Ruhnkenius received 
the young pupil in a friendly manner, and had a conversation with him 
which is worth relating ; and, for the s sake of relating it in a manner to make 
it as interesting as possible, 1 will present it to the reader in the form of a 
dialogue, as it took place, and not as a mere narrative. 

Ruhnkenius. I hear that you have made great progress in history, and 
that you have at home a very able instructress in it. 

Pupil. That is the case ; our Governess knows all history ; and | ac- 
knowledge that I have profited much from her instruction. 

R. But what have you learned? Tell ine. 

P. All history. 

R. But what is all history? Did your Governess teach you all history, 
and yet not tell you what all history was ? 

P. Yes, she did; she is very learned. 

R. Ido not doubt that you are right to value her highly ; but think your- 
self, what you mean by all history. 

P. All history ? ° why it is it is what is contained in books. 

R. Well, I have here m many books on history, as Herodotus, Livy, Tac- 
itus, and others ; [ suppose you know those authors. 

P. No, I do not ; but I know the facts related in history. 

R. I dare say you do. I see, however, that out of that knowledge which 
you possess of all history we must deduct a knowledge of the au thors who 
have written it. But perhaps that Governess of yours has informed you 
who Homer, Hesiod, Plato, and the other poets and philosophers, were. 

P. I don’t think she did ; for if she had, I should have remembered it. 

R. Well, we must then make one further deduction from your knowl- 

edge of all histor y 3 and that is, the history of the poets and philosophers. 

P.W hy, I said just now, that I did not learn those things ; I learnt 
matters of fact and events. 

R. But those things, as you call them, were men. However, I now un- 
derstand you ; the knowledge you acquired was a knowledge of things, but 
not of men; as, for instance, you learnt that the city of Rome was built, 
but you did not learn any thing of the men that built it. 

P. True, true. Rome was built by Romulus and Remus, twin brothers, 
the sons of Rhea Sylvia and Mars ; they were exposed, w hile infants, by 
King Amulius, but a she-wolf suckled them, and afterwards a shepherd 
brought them up and educated them 

R. Enough, enough, my good little fellow ; you have shown me, now, 
what you understand by the history of men and ‘things. But pray tell me 
what other men and things you were instructed in, —for instance, tell me 
who and what Sylla was. 

P. He was a tyrant of Rome. 

R. Was the term tyrant the name of an office ? 

P. Indeed, I do not know; but Sylla is certainly called in history a 
tyrant, 

R. But did not you learn that he was Dictator ; and what the authority 
and duties of that officer were ? 

P. No, not that I remember. 

R. But perhaps your Governess instructed you in the authority and na- 
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ture of other officers among the Romans, such as the questors, ediles, 
pretors, consuls, censors, tribunes of the people, and other magistrates, 

P. No, she did not, for those things are hard, and are not so pleasin 
as great exploits ; and besides, the explanation of them would have taken 
up too much of our time. 

R. As to this latter point, you will perhaps be better able to judge at 
another time. Well, then, we must now make a still further deduction 
from your knowledge of all history, and strike off from it all knowledge of 
the offices of the Roman magistrates. 

P. Ah! but we took more pleasure in reading about wars and exploits. 

R. Well, did you ever hear of Carthage, and the wars carried on against 
her. 

Oh yes ; there were three Carthaginian wars. 
Tell me, then, which party was victorious. 
The Romans. 
But were they victorious at the beginning ? 
. Oh no; they were beaten in four battles, by Hannibal ; at Ticinum, 
Trebia, the Thrasymene Lake, and Canne. 

R. Did your Governess tell you the causes of these defeats of the Ro- 
mans ? 

P. No, she did not tell us the causes, but the matters of fact. 

R. Perhaps you understood of yourself the causes why the Romans final- 
ly retrieved their affairs ? 

P. To be sure I do; the cause was their bravery. 

R. But were they not brave also at the beginning of those wars ? 

P. Certainly they were. 

R. Then their bravery was the cause of their being conquered and being 
conquerors ? 

P, Why,—I don’t know as to that ; but I know I was never asked such 
hard questions before. 

R. Well, well; I will ask you something easier. Is it to be supposed 
that the Romans would have come off victorious in that war, if the power- 
ful sovereigns of that period had united their forces with the Carthagin- 
lans ? 

P, What sovereigns were those ? 

R,. Why, do you not know that, in that age, there were in Macedonia, 
Asia, Syria, and Egypt, all those powerful kings who were the successors 
of Alexander the Great ? 

P. Yes, I know that ; but we used to take up their history in another 
cg I never thought of their living at the time of the second Punic 

ar. 

R. Do you not perceive, then, that their mutual rivalry was the cause 
why they did not unite their forces with the Carthaginians, either in that 
war or afterwards, to oppose the progress of the Romans, in consequence 
of which those very kings were afterwards conquered, one by one, by the 
Romans ? 

P. I perceive it, now, since you have told me of it ; and I derive much 
gratification from your remark. 

R. It is indeed true, that the perception of the causes of things is not 
only gratifying, but useful. However, you will not deny that we must still 
go on to make further deductions from that stock of all history which you 
possess ; we must deduct from it the knowledge of causes. 

P. I cannot, to be sure, deny that ; but I am positive that, with the ex- 
ceptions you have now made, we learnt every thing else, in history. 

R. Well, tell me about some of the other things that you learnt ; or, if 
you are at a loss what to begin with, in such a multitude of things, tell me 
what is the beginning of history. 

P. The creation of the world. 
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R. But I meant to ask you about men, and the affairs of men. 

P. The first human beings were Adam and Eve, whom God created on 
the sixth day, after his own image, and placed in Paradise, from which they 
were afterwards expelled, and 

R. Don’t go any further, I beg of you; I see you have got some little 
book well by heart ; but tell me, now, generally, about what men and things, 
subsequent to those, were you instructed by your Governess ? 

P. About the posterity of Adam, the Patriarchs before and after the flood, 
and all about the Jewish nation, to the time of their overthrow. 

R. But what makes you think that those things you learnt are true ? 

P. Because they are delivered to us by Divine inspiration in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Rk. But did you find the Roman history, and other things that you have 
learnt, all in the Holy Scriptures ? 

P. Certainly not. 

R. But yet you believe them. 

P. Believe them! why not? They are related in other books that are 
worthy of credit. 

R. Pray, what books are those ? 

P. Our Governess had two, written in French ; one a small book, that 
we learn to recite ; the other a large work, in several volumes, from which 
she sometimes reads to us. 

R. But were the authors of those books witnesses of the events which 
they relate ? 

P. Oh no ; they are of modern times, and lived either in our day, or 
within the memory of our fathers. 

Rk. Where, then, did they get their knowledge of the things mentioned 
in their books ? 

P. From other books that are worthy of credit. 

R. Do you know those other books ¢ 

P. No, I do not. 

R. How can you venture, then, to assert that those books are worthy 
of credit, when you do not know them ? 

P. I believe what our Governess tells us. 

R. Pray how many years old are you ? 

P. Fifteen. 

R. Upon my word! You are now almost a young man, and your Gov- 
erness stil] treats you like a little boy. 

P. How so? 

R. Why, because she teaches you history just as we tell stories to little 
boys. But do you think the history that she teaches you is true ? or is it 
a matter of indifference to you, whether you are instructed in the truth or 
in fables ? 

P. Indeed, it is far from being indifferent to me ; and I am sure that 
every thing she teaches us is true. 

R. Well, if you know that to be the case, then you must know the man- 
ner in which you distinguish truth from falsehood. 

P. No, I cannot say that ; but I believe what the Governess tells us, be- 
cause she is a woman of truth. 

R. But see how inconsistent you are ; one while, you say you know these 
things ; then you say you do not know ; and then, again, you say you believe 
in vour Governess. 

P. I cannot answer you so easily as I can her; for she, some how or 
other, asks me in an easier way. 

R. Well, my good fellow, I will ask you something easier ; what is his- 
tory designed to tell us, truth or falsehood ? 

P. The truth, certainly. 
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R. Can any body, then, either teach or be taught history properly, with- 
out knowing how to distinguish truth from falsehood ? 

P. Why——I do n’t know———— 

R. You don’t know? Do you know this, then, whether history is stud- 
ied for the sake of any utility to be derived from it ? 

P. I suppose great utility is to be derived from it. 

R. What are the advantages of it ? 

P. Indeed, I do not know. 

R. But did not your Governess tell you that the foundation of many parts 
of our knowledge rests upon historical facts, and that we are enabled by 
history to understand better and more readily other parts of human knowl- 
edge ; and that it is particularly useful in furnishing examples for the gov- 
ernment of life, both in private and in public ? 

P. No, she did not tell us that ; but I think it must be so, for what you 
tell me seems reasonable. 

R. Well, then, answer me one question ; may not a thing, by means of 
which we accomplish any other thing, be properly called an instrument ? 

P. I think so. 

R. Then history must be considered as an instrument of obtaining those 
advantages of which we have been speaking. 

P. Certainly. 

R. Once more ; is money an instrument useful to us in our progress 
through the world ? 

P. Most assuredly, and a very important one. 

R. Well, if any man should go on heaping together money of every sort, 
and should pay no attention to see if his pieces of coin were good or bad, 
and should thus become possessed of much counterfeit money, what would 
be his condition ? Would he not be under a very great disadvantage, when 
it should become necessary to make use of his money, and he should find it 
to be counterfeit ? 

P. He certainly would. 

R. Once more ; do not the instruments of navigating the ocean consist 
of the master and sailors, the ship and her parts, as the bottom, deck, helm, 
anchor, sails, masts, cables, and other things ? Now, the merchant or mas- 
ter, before he trusts himself to the winds and waves, looks for and provides 
these instruments himself, and does not take them upon trust, and without 
examination, from other persons ; he examines and judges whether they 
are sound and strong, and capable of securing him against shipwreck and 
destruction. 

P. That is all very true. 

R. Again; we have just said that history is the foundation of knowl- 
edge ; now, do you think it is of no consequence to a building, whether its 
foundations are solid and firm, or weak and slender ? 

P. Most certainly, it is of great consequence. 

R. You see by this time, my little fellow, what sort of an instrument and 
what sort of a foundation you have: in the history that you have learned ; 
how hazardous it would be for you to make use of it in the voyage of life, 
since it would afford you either no examples at all, or very fallacious ones, 
and, in respect to your pursuits, would only supply you with empty authori- 
ties and precepts. You imagined that you understood all history ; you 
now see how many deductions must be made from that knowledge. You 
have heard nothing of the historians themselves, nothing of the philosophers 
and poets, nothing of magistrates and other officers, and, as I perceive, 
nothing of various other things relating to peace and war, times and places; 
nothing of causes ; and, in short, nothing respecting the manner of discern- 
ing truth from falsehood. Now, when all these things are taken away from 
your stock of all history, what is there remaining ? 
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P. | now begin to understand, and I am sorry fer the labor I have spent 
in my history 

R. No; take courage, for now you may promise yourself that you will 
know something, because you are sensible how much there is that you do 
not know ; and you perceive, I think, now that you are about to enter upon 
the studies of the University, and, as it were, to prepare for the voyage of 
lite, both private and public, how slender the foundation of history is w which 
you now have, and how puerile and insuflicient an instrument it is for that 
purpose ; and that you are in need of something more substantial and effica- 
cious, and which will be more becoming a man,—something which shall 
quality you for a more pertect knowledge of things and causes, and enable 
you to judge of truth and falsehood ; in short, to make you acquainted with 
the history of history itself; that is, that you may know what writers have 
treated of the subjects of history, and of what credit and authority those 
writers are, 

P. Your remarks are very just, and I beg of you to furnish me with some 
little book, from which | can learn all this in a short time. 

R. My young friend, I see you think that all these things can be learned 
from little books, like ‘that which you used to recite to your Governess. 
Now, | do not mean to say that you ought to be sorry for your own labor, 
or that of your Governess ; because what you have thus acquired and fixed 
in your memory, though a puerile exercise, will not be without use ; but 
henceforward you must exercise your judgment, and pursue a manly and 
critical course of study. This, however, is not to be acquired at once, and 
by the use of any little book ; but you will hereafter be able to read history 
to advantage, and to understand the various books relating to it, by gradu- 
ally accustoming yourself to attending on the instruction of the different 
professors who teach history according to these principles. 





{For the Common School Journal.] 
EDUCATION. 
NO. IV. 


Thus far, we have endeavored to draw the attention of parents and in- 
structers to the inherent powers, capacities, and propensities of children ; 
to the persons and materials which God has confided to their charge. Did 
we propose to write a regular treatise on education, the part which the 
senses should be called upon to take, in raising and sustaining the inner 
man, would be next in order ; but we only intend to give a few hints in re- 
lation to a very wide and complicated subject. We shall, therefore, pass 
from the varying qualities of the soil which Heaven has given us to culti- 
vate, to those whose duty it is to make it, throughout all its length and 
breadth, productive of individual happiness and social prosperity. But, as 
the boundaries of what we denominate education are not very definitely set- 
tled, we will, before proceeding further, give our own views in re ‘lation to 
what we deem the extent of our subject. ‘i ‘hough we value as highly as any 
one the elementary sciences, and would have them mech more thoroughly 
taught than they generally have been ; yet they seem to us, in themselv es, 
to be but little more than very useful and important instruments which we put 
into the hands of children, to aid their other powers in obtaining knowledge ; 
and which they might so much neglect to use, in subsequent life, as to render 
them of little more value than the tools of a mechanic, when he has forsaken 
his trade, and stored them away in his garret. And when we hear a child 
spoken of as having a very good education, and know that the observation 
means nothing more than that he has been successful in acquiring the rudi- 
ments of science, we feel as though such observations might lead to a mis- 
take very injurious, not only to the individual, but to society. 
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The young love so well to possess knowledge, that they may be easily in- 
duced to labor diligently for it, till they think that all that is sufficiently valua- 
ble to reward exertion has been obtained ; then, the love of ease, or the love of 
mental dissipation, is apt to predominate, till a new conviction possesses their 
minds, that further treasures, which they much need, demand and will repay 
further labors. ‘The child loves, here and there, particular knowledge, and 
this leads him to be so inquisitive as often to embarrass his instructer ; but 
this is only where reflection has gone so far as to produce a want in his own 
mind, which he is anxious should be satisfied. A much more active dispo- 
sition, and one of an opposite character, deeply affects man at every period 
of his existence. It is the disposition to think that he possesses the whole 
truth, when only some of its feeblest rays have reached his mind. Every 
truly intelligent person has had occasion to lament, that this error has not 
only impeded his own progress, but is, in every region, darkening the world. 
It is often spoken of, as not only the consolation of the ignorant and degrad- 
ed, but as the great sustaining comfort of the truly vile. Ignorance is a 
weight that presses so equally on every side, that we do not feel it any more 
than we do the atmospheric air, and often seem as unwilling to have it re- 
moved, as we should be to part with that life-sustaining element. If we are 
right, then, there is not only a love of knowledge in man, but an equally 
powerful tendency to be contented with ignorance ; or, in other words, to 
think, under all circumstances, our moral and mental state beyond the ne- 
cessity of further eflorts to improve them ; or that the labor which it would 
cost us to be wiser or better would not be well repaid. The sooner, then, 
the pupil is brought to feel and understand that the mental and moral re- 
sources of which he has tasted, are inexhaustible, and of unfailing usefulness, 
and even sources of unwaning delight, the better. The sooner he finds that 
the school of human improvement has no vacations, nor need of any ; that 
it has no exercises which are not well rewarded ; and that diligence and 
virtue are the passports, and the only passports, to true knowledge and hap- 
piness, the more likely will he be to become both wise and good. While 
the power to think remains, man should improve ; and he has not ceased to 
be the subject of educational influences, till he ceases to be susceptible of 
improvement, either from his own experience or the experience of others. 

We, therefore, would be understood to mean, by education, the cherishing, 
as far as may be usefully and innocently done, the natural propensities of 
man ; the preserving, in all their natural health and vigor, his physical 
powers ; the making of those powers subservient to the true interests of his 
moral and intellectual nature, the agents of his skill and taste, the revealers 
of his thoughts and feelings, the adorners of all that should be made beau- 
tiful, and the producers of all that is necessary to supply his real wants, or 
raise his character. Education, too, should reach for good all the affections 
of the heart ; should keep its warmth from consuming, and its coldness from 
freezing. It should awaken conscience to a quick discernment of all the 
will of God, and to a disgust at every wilful disobedience of His commands. 
Education should store the mind with useful knowledge, and the heart with 
benevolence ; should so elevate, enlighten, and expand the soul, so quicken 
the reasoning powers, as to enable them easily to distinguish between the 
specious and the true, the elevating and the debasing, the valuable and the 
worthless. It should so discipline all the powers of man, as to enable them 
to perform, in the best possible manner, both their separate and collective 
duties. It should make all, lovers of God and lovers of man; the strict 
performers of every moral and social duty. It should produce affectionate, 
respectful conduct around the fireside ; it should endear the relations of 
parent and child, of husband and wife, of brother and sister, of friend and 
friend, of citizen and citizen, of those who rule and those who are ruled. It 
should make all industrious for some good purpose ; it should make all use- 
ful in life, and morally ready for death. All this, at least, education should 
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attempt todo. Much of it is certainly within its power, and in many in- 
stances has been faithfully done, and those instances may and should be 
multiplied. Say not, then, that the catalogue is too long ; that the defini- 
tion is too complicated ; that the field of action is too broad ; but recollect 
that the humblest advance, in any of its departments, will not only have its 
rewards, but increase the ability to make a more rapid progress ; that all 
the agents of wisdom, goodness, and power, are social, and mutually aid each 
other. 

God has placed around man, for his example, much that is perfect in its 
kind, and this is all that he is required to be. He is not required to be a 
giant in size, or an archangel in intellect, but only to use faithfully such 
physical and mental powers as have been given him, for his own good and 
the good of others. 

Every living thing below man, except those designed to share in his toils, 
as the horse and the ox, may be said to be perfectly educated by Nature, or 
in accordance with the will of God ; so when man answers the true end of 
his being, he may be said to be perfectly educated. For Nature is as truly 
the standard for him, as for the nightingale or the honey-bee ; and the near- 
er he approaches to that standard, the nearer will he be to all the happiness 
which Heaven designed he should, while here, enjoy. We know, that a 
state of Nature has often been talked about, and even written about, very 
different from the one we here contemplate ; a state of brutal simplicity, 
without brutal innocence ; a state that would paralyze every power pos- 
sessed by man, except the lowest agents of sensuality. We think, that the 
natural state of man is a higher state of civilization than he has ever yet 
known, a state that would require the use of all his powers, in their most 
perfect condition. We do not believe that any faculties were ever given to 
him, which might not be made both to benefit himself and the race ;—and 
what God has made his duty, and given him the power to do, only shows his 
real nature, when perfectly done. 

The rudest nations or individuals cannot be said to be wholly without ed- 
ucation. The wildest savage of New Holland is taught by his superiors, 
not only the best mode of procuring food and shelter known to his race, but 
also the most adroit manner of defending himself and destroying his enemy ; 
and even there, many a parent’s heart has thrilled at the supposed proficien- 
cy of some darling child, in all the rude arts deemed necessary to make him 
equal or superior to his fellow savages. With them invention is dormant ; 
so far as example goes, imitation follows, and there each generation seems 
to stop. Our education must therefore depend, not only upon the cultiva- 
tion of all that is within us, but the proper use of all that is without us ; and 
even then, the manner in which we are brought into contact with men and 
things must essentially influence, not only our acquisitions, but our ability 
to become extensively wise or useful. It would seem, that either great 
knowledge is not necessary to happiness here, or that but few are happy, or 
even have the power to be so, as the world is now managed. 

We are willing to hope, that savages may be happier than their wretched 
condition appears to indicate, as many of them do not personally appear to 
be capable of changing it ; but for ourselves, we freely own, that we have 
no conception of the blessings of savage life ; or how one who has such 
capacities as man has exhibited, can be happy when further from his proper 
post than any other portion of animated nature ; when he, who should make 
a garden of the world, and Juxuriate in refined thought and feeling, starves 
his body, mind, and heart, in unproductive forests, listlessly grovelling at 
the very footstool of all God’s works ! 

Let us look, for a moment, at some of the unaccountable anomalies in the 
condition of our race, and we need not ask ourselves if such things are right, 
for, that they are wrong, ‘‘all Nature cries aloud through all her works.” 
But universal virtue and intelligence can only completely extirpate such 
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deep-rooted evils. They are the growth of ages, and have been cherished 
by the worst prejudices of man, those which arise from selfishness. In our 
¥ western forest is the rude child of Nature, and the least caressed of any of 
} her children ; he is so low, that even the dog, his constant companion, de- 
teriorates in his society ; he has rarely sufficient to make himself comfort- 
able for a single week ; he has no means of increasing his knowledge, but 
his senses and the council-fires of his fathers ; when civilization touches 
him, it is with so rude a shock, that he retreats or dies ; the philanthropist 
takes him by the hand and gains his heart, but, before intellect is restored 
to its throne, temptation allures him to the grave ; and so near has the ser- 
pent always been to the dove, on our frontier, that the former seems sure 
of his victim. Education, there, has not begun her true work. 
nj If we would behold another extreme, we have only to look at the heredi- 
} tary distinctions of civilized Europe ; at the child born to a principality ora 
throne, surrounded with all that wealth can give, with the skilful in science, 
Hy the profound in thought, the chaste in sentiment, and the high in purpose, 
constant in their attendance to pamper with every thing that is good and 
reat, a single individual ; to surfeit a single human soul, and spoil perhaps, 
y excesses, what would have been valuable, if rightly treated. This is 
education overdone. 
Between such extremes there is a truly golden mean ; to this we would 
» — bring the whole family of man. Aspiring souls should not be obliged to stop 
# there, but might soar onward, and upward as far as they please ; but none 
should be left below, till every opportunity to soar had been given, till every 
holy influence had been tried, till human means had wholly failed. 
However strongly man may thirst for knowledge, if the proper means of 
obtaining it are denied him, he must die in ignorance ; if the best possible 
means are constantly around him, his own indolence, vice, or folly, may pro- 
duce the same effect. In a civilized country, where the means are always 
near at hand, a strong love of knowledge will often overcome great obsta- 
cles in the way of its attainment. Would we see what man can do for 
himself in this way, we have only to recollect the names of Franklin, Sher- 
man, and Bowditch, with a host of others, to be satisfied. And if any one 
has a disposition to contemplate opportunities abused, they are equally ready 
1 at his bidding ; he has only to throw his thoughts around him, or walk to 
the nearest burial ground, to find the heirs of great opportunities, outcasts, 
or sleeping in untimely graves. ‘The great business of education is to rem- 
edy such evils and such inequalities ; to raise up human nature to its proper 
place, and to preserve it there, when rightly elevated ; to take every child 
that cometh into the world to pure fountains of knowledge, and there to leave 
it, till it has drunk sufficiently to know its own worth, its own resources, 
and is capable of being happy in itself, and adding to the general happiness 
of society. 
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If Adam had named ‘all cattle and the fowl of the air and every beast 
of the field,” without seeing them, think you, he would have known which 
was which, when he actually saw them afterwards ? So it is when children 
read words, without understanding their meaning. 





Between a good teacher and a bad one, there is as much difference as 


‘i between bright sunshine and a total eclipse. Don’t choose a committee- 
i man who cannot see such a difference. 
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‘* All education is vain and useless, which does not prepare and dispose 
the mind for self-education.” 
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[For the Common School Journal.) 
ON THE SOUND OF THE LETTER R. 


Mr. Epiror,—Almost all conductors of periodicals have, I believe, their 
seasons of comparative dearth, when, either from illness, pressure of busi- 
ness, unexpected interruption, or some other cause, they have not been 
able themselves to prepare a sufficient number of first -rate articles, and 
have none of this character contributed. Should it ever be so with you, I 
may possibly see the following remarks in a future Number of the Journal. 

Kvery thing relating to sc ‘hool teac hing and elementary education, 1 sup- 
pose, is a proper subject for your paper. ‘To some persons, what | am 
going to write about, may seem a small matter. Be it so ; still it is well 
to be in the right, even in respect to small matters. Right, Dr. Franklin 
used to say, is as good as any way. What I have to say, relates to the 
proper sound of that very distinctive guttural in our language, the letter R. 
In different schools, — I have visited, first and last, a great many, both 
in town and country,) a great diversity of practice pr evails i in regard to 
manner of sounding this letter, particularly in the beginning of a word, 
syllable ;—as, rude, ride, arriv al ;—some teachers requiring their pupils | 
trill the initial r, much ; ; others, moderately ; ; and others, not at all. Some 
carry the matter quite to an extreme. It is with them, r-r-r-rude, (rude ;) 
r-r-r-render, (render ;) rr-r-rich, (rich ;) &c. Indeed, one would think, 
were it not for other conflicting evidence, that he had fallen into a school 
gathered out of families just arrived trom the Emerald Isle, there is such a 
whurring, twirling, and rattling of the tongue. In other schools, you will 
not hear the full. The pupils make little or no distinction between r initial, 
ry middle, and r final. Now both these extremes cannot be right. It will 
very perceptibly affect the style of pronunciation, whether we adopt the 
one or the other. In many school-exercises, diversity may be well, at 
least it willdo no harm ; but in regard to the pronunciation of our language, 
in all its elementary parts, I think there should be, for obvious reasons, 
uniformity, in all the schools, if possible, throughout the land. The ques- 
tion arises, then, which of the above ways is right ’ Shall we trill, or 
shall we not trill? Which is sanctioned by general custom, the usage 
of polished society, and the practice of our most distinguished public speak- 
ers? I say nothing about the sfage, for 1 know nothing about it, and care 
as little as I know. Russell and Barber both, in their elementary works 
on enunciation and elocution, tell us we must trill ; though the latter adds, 
‘with a single slap of the tongue.”’ 1 grant that these gentlemen are men 
of taste, and have done good service to the cause of elocution ; but on this 
point I am constrained to think they are in error ; and that all teachers 
who follow them are laboring to inculcate upon their pupils a strongly 
marked but erroneous pronunciation. ‘The sooner they abandon it, the 
sooner will our schools become uniform, and be right. My reasons for 
Ta so are the following, namely : 

Custom settles the pronunciation as well as the meaning of words. 
Cuaual settles the rules of grammar, and every thing, almost, in regard to 
language. Now, nobody will pretend that it is the general custom among 
all ranks of people, either in this or any other country, where the English 
language 1 is spoken, to trill the r. 

In animated conversation in the best circles in which it is my privi- 
bea to visit, even with the pains of attentive listening, I have not offen been 
able to detect the sound. Whenever I have heard it, it has fallen upon my 
ear, as something belonging to another tongue. 

3. I do not recognise it in the elocution of any distinguished public 
speaker. I do not hear it from Everett, Webster, or Channing. I did not 
hear it from Dwight, or Nott ; for them I have heard. Again, I cannot 
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hear of it in the pulpit or at the bar, either at the South or at the North; 

or on the floor of our own Congress ; or in the British Parliament ; or 
among the educated of England ; for in respect to all these, I have made 
: inquiry, and united testimony is against the prevalence of this practice, 

4. Finally, I have made experiment with a great number of words ; and, 
really and candidly, I can see no reason, either from the ‘nature of the 
case,” (if we may use the expression in this connection, ) or from analogy, 
or for the sake of proper distinctness, or for euphony, or for any other rea- 
son, for trilling the r at the beginning of words, more than at the end, or in 
the middle. ‘Take the words, rear, render, harm, warrior ; we can give 
a sufficiently distinct and characteristic sound to the r at the beginning of 
the words as well as at the end, or in the middle, without the aid of the trill, 
I see no more propriety or advantage in saying r-r-r-rear, (rear, ) r-r-r-ren- 
der (render,) than in saying render-r-r-r (render,) rear-r-r-r (rear.) If 
these things are so, I hope all teachers will abandon the practice of t-r--l- 
l-i-n-g at once, as a dissonant, troublesome peculiarity, which their pupils, 
however hard they may have tried to acquire it in school, will have sense 

gh to abandon, when they come out into the world. At any rate, I 

ee: be much obliged to some one of the readers of the Journal, who 

~— opts and defends the practice of trilling, to state all the reasons in its be- 

, half. For myself I confess, I know of none, which would not go equally 

well to defend the euphony of the Irish brogue, and warrant us to say, with 
Patrick and Paddy, ‘‘ good mor-r-r-ning.”’ 

N. B. It will be of no use to say, that the English give the distinct sound 
of r, and more distinctly than we do. This I admit, and the r should be 
sounded distinctly ; but this is a different thing from trilling it. Should any 
one contend, that the whurring sound of the Irish brogue, or any thing that 
nearly resembles it, is ewphonious, I should like to know what his ears are 
made of. N.S. L. 








AN ACT CONCERNING PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General Court assem- 
i bled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : 


Any town, now required by law to maintain such a school as is described by the fifth 
section of the twenty-third chapter of the Revised Statutes, shall be released from their 
obligations, by raising and expending annually, for the support of town or district schools, 
twenty-five per cent. more than the greatest sum ever raised by assessment by said town, 
for this object, before the passage of this act ; any thing in the said section to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. [Approved March 21, 1840.] 





3} Being desirous of completing the ‘ Memoir of Dr. Bowditch,’ and also of pub- 
lishing Mr. Thayer’s admirable Lecture ‘On Courtesy,’ in this Volume, we shall have 
no room at present for farther quotations from Mr. Palmer’s Prize Essay. But that 
Essay can be now had at any of the bookstores of this city, and it should be read and 
pondered by every teacher and committee-man. 








4 POSTAGES. 

in We would inform the public that Postmasters are authorized to frank letters, contain- 
Ng ing subscription money for newspapers. Our subscribers, and all who wish to subscribe, 
can in this way remit money to the Publishers of this Journal, free from any charge of 
postage. Address Marsh, Capen, Lyon, & Webb, Boston, to whom all business com- 
munications respecting the Journal should be directed. 
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